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Much has been said and written of late on the alleged defects 
prevalent in our public schools which prevent them from 
being of the greatest possible usefulness to the social groups 
which they are designed to serve. It has been claimed that they 
are undemocratic, furnishing, especially in their higher courses, a 
training fitted only for a few, and that the greater number of 
students drop out before they have finished their courses and 
begin work for which they have had little direct preparation. 

This study was undertaken with a view of finding out, if 
possible, just how much schooling a typical body of citizens have 
had and what correlation, if any, exists between the number of 
years they have attended school and their financial success. It 
was the further design of the study to see whether these people 
had any well-defined idea concerning the value of their own train- 
ing and its efficiency in helping them to adjust themselves to 
their environment. 

METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The city studied was Owensboro,' Kentucky, a manufactur- 
ing city of 20,000 inhabitants and surrounded by a fine agri- 
cultural community. A questionnaire was prepared, and sent 
out by school children so that it fell into the hands of citizens 
in all parts of the city and surrounding country districts. 
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226 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

The following form was used: 

Name Address Occupation 

How long did you attend school ? When ? 

Are you a college graduate ? High-school graduate ? 

What subjects did you study in school? 

Which of these do you think have been of most real value to you? (men- 
tion others besides the three R's) Why ? 

Are there any subjects that have been of little or no value to you? 
Why? 

If you could begin your school work over again, what changes would 
you like to have made in school courses or methods?. . . : 

This questionnaire was supplemented by personal interviews, 
and altogether answers were secured from a thousand people 
representative of all classes, trades, and professions, and may 
be considered as coming from sources which will fairly rep- 
resent the entire citizenship. 

After gathering in the material, an attempt was made to 
classify the respondents according to their salaries or incomes 
from labor. This was accomplished, in the case of some six 
hundred individuals, with a fair degree of accuracy, with the 
help of a number of different persons well acquainted in the 
community and competent to form estimates of the earning 
capacity qf the people. Inquiry was also made of merchants, 
foremen, and managers about the wages of employees. 

Table i affords a complete summary of the facts relative 
to this six hundred people with regard both to years of schooling 
and to salaries received. The numbers on the left of the table 
represent the years of school attendance, those on the right the 
total number attending. Figures at the top represent salaries 
or incomes from work, while those at the bottom represent the 
numbers receiving such salaries, and the percentage of the whole 
number each group represents. A perusal of this table alone 
will indicate a correlation between school attendance and amount 
received as salary or income, and it becomes more apparent by 
a study of the accompanying charts. 

Chart I shows the distribution of the entire i,ooo according 
to years of school attendance. It appears that .8 per cent of the 
whole number attended school one year; 1.2 per cent 2 years; 
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3 per cent 3 years; 10.5 per cent 4 years; 17.5 per cent 5 years; 
12.6 per cent 6 years, etc., the number gradually decreasing to 
20 years, where we find only 2 per cent. The highest point in 
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Chart i. — Distribution of 1,600 according to years' attendance 
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Chart 2. — Distribution of 600 according to salaries or incomes 

the curve is at 5 years, which probably represents the average 
amount of schooling a majority of people have had. 

Chart 2 shows the distribution of the 600 of whom esti- 
mates could be made according to salaries or incomes. Here 
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the curve reaches its highest point at $500. The chart divided 
into thirds would show the first third receiving $500 or less, 
the second, from $500 to $1,000, the third over $1,000. 

Chart 3 shows the distribution of the 600 of Chart 2 accord- 
ing to years of schooling, and the general similarity of outline 
is at once apparent. Dividing it into thirds we find the first 
group to be composed of those who have attended school five 
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Chart 3. — Distribution (600 of Chart 2) according to years in school 



years or less, the second from five to eight, and the third more 
than eight years. 

In Chart 4 the correlation between salaries and years of 
attendance is set forth still more plainly. The figures at the base 
represent the years of schc)ol attendance, while the blocks 
represent salaries or incomes. Lines from upper left to lower 
right represent the groups receiving $500 or less; lines from 
upper right to lower left, those receiving from $500 to $1,000; 
anl blank spaces, those who earn over $1,000. Dividing 
the chart into thirds we find that of all those in the first 
group, only 18 make over $1,000 as compared with 49 in the 
middle group and 123 in the third group. Of those making 
from $500 to $1,000, the first third of the chart contains 53, 
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the second, 83, the third, 47. This shows a preponderance of 
those who are of the middle group in attendance to belong 
to the middle group in salaries also. By actual count we find 




lO H 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 20 



Chart 4. — Oblique lines from upper left to lower right indicate the number 
receiving $500 or less; lines from upper right to lower left, those receiving from $500 
to $1,000; the blank space, those receiving over $1,000. 




Cham 5. — Oblique Unes from upper left to lower right indicate the number 
attending school five years or less; Unes from upper right to lower left, those attend- 
ing from five to eight years; the blank spaces, those who attended over eight years. 

that 317 of the whole number fall into the same groups or 
divisions in salaries as in years of school attendance. 

This same co-ordination is brought out in Chart 5, where 
the numbers at the bast line represent salaries, while the blocks 
represent years of schooling. Here in the first group 29 have 
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gone to school over 8 years, while in the second group there 
are 49, and in the third group 125. 

There is a noticeably large number of those who attended 
school from ten to twelve years in the first group with those 
who earn $400 or $500. This lack of correlation comes from 
the fact that there were a number of grade teachers in the 
list, a class of public servants the most shamefully underpaid 
of all trades or professions, when the amount of preparation 
expected of them is taken into consideration. Some further 
lack of correlation may be explained by the fact that there 
are numbers of young men just out of college or high school 
who have not yet had an opportunity to get themselves prop- 
erly adjusted and make their value known to^ the world. Some 
young men start out with financial backing or the influence of 
prominent relatives and their success comes early; while others 
who have even better preparation must secure recognition by 
slow and laborious process extending through many years. 
Thus in order to explain fully the lack of co-ordination which 
these charts show, we would have to enter into the history of 
the individuals of the non-co-ordinating groups and study 
them in relation to age, family, environment, and all other 
hindrances or helps to human progress. This would clearly 
be an impossible task. It is sufficient for our study that our 
statistics represent some general degree of correlation. The 
facts set forth in this study agree in the main with the con- 
clusion of Mr. Staples, who made a similar study at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin (see Elementary School Teacher, Feb- 
ruary, 1910). 

As to the value these people themselves place upon the train- 
ing they have received, the relative value of subjects pursued, 
and what changes they think should be made, the summaries 
of answers will show. The two questions as to the relative 
value of subjects brought out a great diversity of opinion. 
The following table gives the list of subjects occurring with 
greatest frequency in the answers, the first column of figures 
being the number of respondents considering them of most 
value, the second column being the number who have found 
the same subject of no value to them: 
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Subject Most Value No Value 

English 25 — 

Literature 36 — 

English grammar 90 2 

Rhetoric 15 I 

Spelling 86 — 

Commercial branches 55 i 

Algebra 20 23 

Geometry 25 10 

Language 13 — 

Latin 24 20 

History 51 9 

Physiology and hygiene 17 9 

Geography 28 4 

Psychology 11 — 

In addition the following subjects were mentioned, none 
more frequently than six times: Greek, German, chemistry, 
botany, geology, natural philosophy, elocution, vocal music, 
pedagogy, drawing, ethics, and civics. 

The following additional subjects were voted of little or 
no value by six or less of the respondents: German, He- 
brew, French, Greek, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, astronomy, geology, political economy, civics, music, 
and drawing. 

When it comes to the question as to what change the 
respondents would like to see made, the opinions vary still 
more widely. Ten say that they prefer the courses and methods 
of the past, while fifty think that present courses and methods 
are good enough. The other respondents fall into several 
groups. 

I. Those who think more stress should be placed upon 
certain subjects. There is little agreement as to what subjects 
these should be, the following being the chief subjects mentioned, 
with the number of votes for each: 

Laboratory work in science 15 

Drawing 15 

Music 12 

Latin p 

Spelling 9 

English p 
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The rest of the respondents mention a variety of subjects, 
none of which are mentioned more than six times. They are 
as follows: Penmanship, mathematics, arithmetic, reading, 
literature, debating, grammar, elocution, physiology, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, geography, social science, German, Greek, 
French, and history. 

2. A second group would make certain eliminations, the most 
frequent suggestion being the elimination of examinations. 
Others mention "fairy tales," frequent textbook changes, and 
school amusements, while a few select certain subjects for elimi- 
nation, the chief being Latin, Greek, and algebra. 

3. Certain subjects not yet introduced into these schools are 
demanded by a third group. Here we find something on which 
there is more agreement. The chief suggestions are as follows : 
Introduce thorough courses in 

Domestic science 75 

Manual training 69 

Physical culture 40 

Agriculture 15 

Vocational training 30 

The Bible, religious and moral instruction.. .21 

4. Another group confines answers to miscellaneous sugges- 
tions, the following being the suggestions of greatest frequency : 

More intensive work in fundamental subjects 35 

Better training for teachers 20 

Longer lunch period 30 

Smaller classes 10 

More study in school 9 

Shorter school hours 8 

Smaller classes 10 

Begin language in lower grades 8 

Have better libraries 10 

Give more attention to individual pupils 12 

In addition, the following suggestions occurred, none of 
which were mentioned by more than six respondents: More 
extensive work, better grading, better facilities for college prepa- 
ration, stricter discipline, better understanding between teachers 
and pupils, two years in eighth grade, more home study, separate 
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courses for boys and girls, better training of memory, better 
training of the senses, more election in the high school, stricter 
attendance laws, longer recess periods, uniform dress for stu- 
dents, open school with prayer, more male teachers, concrete 
methods, less expensive high schools and more money for the 
grades, separate classes for dull students. 

The above summaries speak for themselves and need very 
little comment. Of the subjects regarded as of greatest value, 
the English group is the favorite with a total of 254 votes; 44 
favor language, and it is noticeable that Latin, which a number 
of modern educators would have us eliminate from the curricu- 
lum, is still a favorite among those who have studied it. Two 
reasons are expressed for this preference, one the formal disci- 
pline idea and the other the more practical one of greater facility 
in the use of the mother tongue. One man, who is an expert 
accountant, affirmed the formal discipline doctrine in most 
emphatic terms. He affirmed that Latin and Greek had given 
him greater strength for the accomplishment of the intricate and 
puzzling tasks which fell to him than all other subjects combined. 

Then 55 place commercial subjects first on the list, giving 
direct utility as the reason for their preference. In fact, the 
notion of utility is prevalent in all answers as to relative values. 
The fact that knowledge of a subject can actually be made to 
accomplish something which will aid them to master the diffi- 
culties of their work is the criterion of value in the minds of a 
very large majority of these people. 

When it comes to opinions as to which subjects were of little 
or no value, we find many answers tending to neutralize the state- 
ments of greatest value, a proof that a subject may appear to be 
of very great value to one person but worthless to another. 
There are reasons for this. A subject may have been studied 
so short a time as to preclude any positive measure of value, and 
this fact will explain a great many statements found in these 
answers. Again, the subject may have been so poorly taught that 
the student has failed to get anything of value from it. 

Two hundred and fifty-six, or about one-third of the respond- 
ents, express the belief that every subject pursued has been of 
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value to them. Of the rest, 37 place little value on the language 
group, the largest number naming Latin as the subject of least 
value. Thus it appears that no school system or curriculum 
could be established by popular vote if it depended on a large 
number of people agreeing on any one subject. The votes tend 
rather to neutralize each other. 

When we come to the question as to changes in subject- 
matter or curriculum, we find the same variance of opinion. 
Ten of the respondents would advocate a return to the system 
of the past as it existed when they were in school. Fifty 
express themselves as being well satisfied with the schools as 
they exist at present. Many would like more intensive work 
on fundamental subjects, a few would have more extensive 
work. Some would like more work or better work in a variety 
of different subjects. Others would eliminate those same sub- 
jects from the curriculum. There was the greatest unanimity 
in the desire for courses in manual training and domestic econ- 
omy, 69 mentioning the former and 75 the latter. Fifteen 
would have courses in agriculture, 21 some sort of religious 
instruction, 30 vocational training, and 40 physical training. 
Thus, while it has been shown that people who have made any 
considerable study of Latin and Greek and other subjects of 
the traditional curriculum have still a preference for those 
subjects, it is true that there is a decided leaning toward 
the newer groups of subjects which aim at a more immediate 
adjustment to the affairs of ordinary life. People have not 
stopped to think very seriously as yet what has been of 
most service to them in the education of the past, but in this 
turning toward the practical we see evidence of the awakening 
of a universal popular demand that education shall be for 
service and that there shall be a closer correlation than ever 
between the amount of school training and the social efficiency 
and economic success of the individual. 

To sum up the conclusions of this discussion: Approxi- 
mately one-third of the people have attended school five years 
or less, one-third from five to eight, one-third over eight years. 

A correlation has been shown to exist between the number 
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of years spent in school and the earning power of the indi- 
viduals. Where this correlation does not appear, it is often 
due to exceptionally low rates of wages paid to certain well- 
educated classes. Eliminate these classes from the study and 
the correlation would appear to be very much closer. 

There is no well-defined general opinion among the people as 
to the relative value of the subjects they have pursued. Such 
opinions as are given base their claims on the doctrine of formal 
discipline or direct utility, chiefly the latter. On the whole, the 
opinions are so much at variance as to make it clear that public 
opinion could not be taken as a safe guide in making a school 
curriculum. 

The one subject on which there is the greatest agreement 
is the demand for more attention to the newer groups of sub- 
jects which aim at a closer correlation between the work of 
the school and the practical life of the individual in his social 
environment. 



